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The GHAIRMAg; (Brazil) ( translation from French ): I declare open the 
thirty-third meeting of the Eight e en-Nat ion Committee on Disarmament. 

Mr. NASZKO¥SKI (Poland) (translation from French); The Polish delegation 
considers that the discussion on the provisions concerning the first stage of 
disarmament is of fundamental importance for the whole vrork of the Conference. 
Indeed; we start from the principle that the measures taken during that first 
steige will govern the whole disarmament process: they will determine whether 
favourable conditions for carrying out general and complete disarmament in the 
shortest possible time are created at the outset | and they will determine whether 
a propitious political atmosphere is established - an atmosphere that will reduce 
tension, increase confidence between people S; strengthen the feeling of security^ 
and thus facilitate the whole process of disarmament and appreciably simplify 
solution of the control problem, 

I wish to speak about some problems arising out of a comparative examination 
of the two documents we have before us*, 

In our opinion^ the different approaches of the United States ^NDC/30 and 
Corr.l/ and Soviet ^NDC/2/ documents to disarmament measures in the first stage 
reflect two different concepts • The Soviet draft treaty on general and complete 
disarmament provide s^ in the first stage; for measures of great military signifi- 
cance which would lead not only to quantitative but also to qualitative changes 
in the military potential of States* The experience of the years of negotiations 
on disarmament that have taken place up to now shows that the measure which could 
bring about an immediate and radical change in the present world situation is the 
elimination of aelivery vehicles for nuclear weapons* 

The discussions at this Conference have strengthened our conviction that the 
disarmament process should begin with the means of delivering nuclear weapons « 
It should be noted that the United States has also felt the need to take account 
in its plan of this same principle that the disarmament process must begin with 
reduction of the quantity of delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons* In the 
United States plan^ however ^ the principle has been distorted; I would even say 
that it has been deprived of its substance; for its whole meaning lies in the 
100 per cent elimination of those vehicles. A 100 per cent elimination would 
mean the simultaneous neutralization of nuclear weapons^ which vrould have the 
effect of preventing any potential aggressor from making a surprise nuclear 
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attack. Now whereas the Soviet plan provides for the complete elimination of 
delivery vehicles in the first stage, the United States proposals provide only 
for some reduction in their quantity. Furthermore, the American plan does not 
provide for cessation of the production of nuclear weapons, and does not bar the 
way to theii' improvement. 

Thus-- and this must be clearly said— the Western Powers are not willing to 
remove the danger of a surprise nuclear attack, to remove the feeling of 
insecurity, or to crea-be conditions that would pave the way for other disarmament 
measures. That is the fundamental difference between the two concepts. 

How do the Western Povrers justify their opposition to the proposal for com- 
plete elimination of delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons during the first stage 
of disarmament? They endeavour to create the impression that in acting in this 
way they are guided by prxidenco; by a feeling for realism, and the like. For 
instance, at the meeting on 24 April Mr. Dean, the representative of the United 

States, -said: 

«',,. it (the Soviet proposal) just is not realistic. We all know that 
•nuclear delivery vehicles cannot be eliminated all at once," 

(ENJC/^V.2 6. page 12 ) 

In his speech on 3 May ^NDC/PV.30, page £/ Ivir, Burns, the Canadian 
representative, also questioned the possibility of complete and rapid elimination 
of delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons, basing his oboections on two arguments: 
first, that such elimination would require complete control over the whole 
territory concerned, to determine whether delivery vehicles had not been hidden 
somewhere J secondly, that it. was difficult to define such vehicles, and that if 
the means of delivering nuclear xYeapons, in the strict sense of the term, were 
eliminated, it would still bo possible to adapt other means to deliver such 

weapons . 

In the opinion of the Polish delegation, neither of those two objections is 
valid. Under the provisions of the Soviet draft treaty, States would be under an 
obligation to submit to complete control all acts connected with the elimination,, 
or the conversion to peaceful uses, of delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons. One 
can hardly ask for a more precise statement on this point than that made by 
Ivir. Zorin, the Soviet representative, at the meetings on 3 and 4 May. He said, 
among other things, that a 100 per cent elimination of nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles would entail a 100 per cent control over such elimination throughout the 
territory of the country concerned ^NDC/PV.30, page A8/o 
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It should be added that the Soviet proposal provides for the extension of 
control to launching sites for rockets used for peaceful purpose s« Hence the 
question of the danger of such rockets being used for military purposes does not 
arise either* 

As regards ''^he second argument; vel'.icles for nuclear weapons are a class of 
armaments which can be fully defined* They have been clearly defined in the 
Soviet proposals • Under article 2^ paragraph 5 of the Soviet draft treaty^ as soon 
as disarmament began ^ States would be under an obligation to furnish the 
international disarmament organization with adequate information on the categories 
of arms to be reduced and the amount of the reductions • 

Lastly<> vAat of the argument about the possibility of adapting other means 
to delivering nuclear weapons? I do not think anyone in this room still believes 
in the mythical danger of nuclear war-heads being carried in a suitcase ^ at one 
time used to frighten credulous people <> In their statements the Western delega- 
tions constantly revert to the argument that total elimination of Jauclear delivery 
vehicles in the first stage would cause a disequilibrium of forces. As in the 
previous cases* the Western Powers present this aspect of the problem the wrong 
way round. 

The Soviet draft provides for a close relationship- between the elimination 
of nuclear weapon vehicles during the first stage and the reduction of armed 
forces and conventional armaments. Parallel to the elimination of nuclear weapon 
vehicles; the draft fixes a ceiling for the armed forces of the Soviet Union and 
the United States^ Attention must also be drawn to the provision in article 11, 
under which force levels for other States parties to the treaty are to be agreed 
upon as appropriate. This should be understood to mean that the levels will be 
fixed to meet the security requirements of the States concerned; without disturb- 
ing the balance of forces^ in particular under the conditions obtaining when 
delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons have been completely eliminated. 

It must be concluded from this that the argument of a possible disequilibrium 
of forces is intended to justify the desire of the Western Powers to retain their 
nuclear weapon vehicles and thus to continue the dangerous policy of the so- 
called balance of terror^ Thus it is not a question of the balance of forces; 
which the Soviet draft does not impair/ but of the balance of terror. What does 
such a balance lead to? There is no need to go into that here. 
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This is not the first time that our delegation has heard this kind of argument. 
The Western Powers constantly exploit the argument- of the so-called imbalance of 
forces in connexion with the Polish plan for establishing a denuclearized zone 
in Europe, although it is knomi that the second version of that plan provides 
both for the withdravral of nuclear weapons and for the reduction of conventional 
armaments; precisely because this type of objection has been taken into account^ 
regardless of hovr far it is justified^ 

If we are to discuss the need to maintain the balance of forces we must also 
raise; quite uneq^uivocally; the question of the bases on the territory of foreign 
States which closely encircle the socialist countries o The dismantling of bases 
and the withdrawal of armed forces from foreign. territory « and the destruction 
of all delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons^ are two inseparable elements of 
balanced disarmament during the first stage • 

Speaking on the problem of bases on 3 May, Mr, Dean tried to convince us that' 
if the rockets;^ aircraft; submarines and ships capable of carrying nuclear weapons 
were eliminated in the process of disarmament; the American bases would be ren- • 
dered useless and consequently should not cause the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist States any anxiety. 

But if that is the case; why do the Western Powers not agree to the dismantling 
of these bases during the first stage of disarmament; as proposed. in the Soviet 
draft? It may be asked what the American and British soldiers would do if deprived 
of the weapons which are the whole reason for the existence of these bases*, Would 
they play golf? They can do that at homO; where they vfould certainly find it -.more 
agreeable. 

The Western opposition to such a measure can be understood in only one way. 
The Western States are unwilling to eliminate the delivery vehicles for nuclear 
weapons. Hence they are not prepared to dismantle their bases on foreign terri- 
tory either; for it is the launching sites for rockets carrying nuclear weapons that 
are the* essential feature of those bases*. 

I now turn to the next measure provided for in the first stage of disarmament: 
reduction of the armed forces and conventional armaments of SteitoSo 

In the statements they have made so far; the representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom have tried to represent the Soviet proposals as 
vague ; obscure; and even as having little significance from the vie^vpoint of the 
scope of disarmament, J/Ir, Dean has even tried to shoYf that the Soviet draft, would 
enable armed forces to scrap obsolete types of weapon vdthout thereby reducing 
their fighting capacity. 
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It must be strongly emphasized that under the Soviet plan the reduction of 
conventional armed forces is to be carried out by complete - I repeat, complete 
- disbandment of military units. At the same time, all the conventional arms, 
munitions and equipment, that is to say the T^hole — I say the vfhole— - armament of 
the disbanded units are to be destroyed or converted to peaceful uses* An appro- 
priate reduction in the armaments industry of States would be carried out 
primarily by the closing, abolition or conversion to peaceful uses of whole — I 
repeat whole — undertakings now engaged in armaments production • 

If we add to this that the Soviet draft also provides, in the first stage, 
for the destruction of armaments for reseirve forces and the reduction of budget 
appropriations for military purposes, what remains of the arguments we have heard 
here about the alleged lack of concrete measures in the Soviet draft and its 
alleged lack of precision as regards the quantities and categories of arms to be 
reduced? 

The United States delegation maintains that its proposals on armed forces 
and conventional armaments are more concrete and more effective « But what is 
adduced in support of that assertion? The enximeration of a series of details con- 
cerning weights and types of weapons? It must be pointed out that insistence on 
minor details is not always synonymous with concreteness, and still less with 
efficiency* The technical particulars listed in such detail cannot conceal the 
fact that, as we have already said, the reduction in nuclear weapon vehicles is 
partial and therefore not effective*. Furthermore, the United States plan refers 
to only four types of weapon to be reduced in quantity, so that it is the United 
States plan, not the Soviet plan, which leaves a gap in the elimination of con- 
ventional weapons • 

Under the Soviet plan all the arms of the disbanded units would be destroyed; 
under the United States plan some of the conventional armaments would not be sub- 
ject to reduction, even proportionately to the units disbanded. 

The reduction in armed forces provided for in the United States plan, as 
other delegations have already pointed out, is insignificant. It is interesting 
to recall here that Mr. Godber chose a very strange method of justifying so insig- 
nificant a reduction of armed forces as that provided for in the United States 
plan. Is it because, as he said on 2 May, 

".0. in modern warfare it is the armaments that are decisive rather 

than the number of men ..." (ENDC/^Y.29; pa^e 9) 
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that Mr« Godber thinks it would be more reasonable to. fix. the ceiling for armed 
forces at 2>100,000 instead of 1^700^000 inen? Incidentally^ if the Western 
Powers- have arrived at the conclusion -^--hat modern -we'apons of mass destruction are 
more important than the number of men^ they should reconsider the arguments, they 
have advanced up to the present concerning the numerical superiority of . the armed 
forces of the Warsaw Treaty Organization^ which;, they claim^ prevents- the West 
from carrying out radical disarmament measures within the framevrork of general 
disarmament; or measures to reduce tension^ such as the establishment of a 
de-nuclearized zone in Europe. The It:^ Godber of 4 May repudiates the Mr. Godber 
of 2 May; for on 4 May the United Kingdom representative maintained that if the 
Soviet proposals were accepted; the Soviet Union would have "an overwhelming 
superiority at the end of the first stage. : . ^ 

1 should like to end my remarks with the follovfing conclusion. Given that; 
as we have demonstrated in our argument; the first stage of disarmament determines 
the fate of the whole disarmament process; it should comprise sufficiently impor- 
tant and radical disarmament measures j and; what is moro; the first stage should 
be carried out quickly; in a comparatively very short time. In that respect, we 
fully agree with the representative of India that the more radical and rapid the 
process of disarmament; • the less importance will attach to what remains of the 
armaments of State's during that process. 

The nations are demanding an agreement on general and complete disarmament 
with increasing impatience. The Polish publiC; which is attentively following the 
course of the Geneva talkS; cannot refrain from showing its increasing concern at 
the attitude adopted by the Western Powers at Geneva and at the new impetus given 
to the arms race by the Western militarist forces; a recent example of which is 
provided by the NATO resolutions at Athens. The concern and wishes of the Polish 
people in that regard were forcefully expressed by Mr. Vladislav Gomulka in his 
speech at Warsav^ on 1 May. IVIr. Gomulka said; in particulars ,"We demand that the 
disarmament negotiations at Geneva be devoted to constructive discussion, on the 
forms of disarmament under effective international control; and not to sterile 
debates on the control of armaments. We demand general and complete disarmament". 
That is what all the peoples demand. Implementation of the effective measures 
provided for in the first stage of the Soviet plan vrould open up for mankind a 
real road towards general and complete disarmament. 
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Mr. CAV.ALLETTI (Italy) (translation from French); I listened most 
attentively to the statement by the Polish representative comparing the Soviet 
and the United States disarmament proposals in respect of the first stage — 
a comparison which ^vas naturally to the advantage of the Soviet drafts I intend 
to study it very thoroughly « 

This morning; however, I wish to refer to the work of the Conference last 
Yfeek; which gave rise to very comprehensive discussions on several problems • I 
should like this morning to consider three of the problems raised: the atmosphere 
of the Conference, our method of work, and certain aspects of the first stage of 
disarmament directly connected with cur most essential security requirements • 

At last Friday's meeting \^NDC/W ,317 particular reference was made, among 
other things, to the tone of our discussions and the atmosphere of this 
Conference* The representatives of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and India 
mentioned those matters in their statements, I myself sincerely hope that the 
relaxed and almost--* sometimes even quite--- friendly tone of our discussions will 
never be lacking during this Conference <, That is a very important factor o ¥e are 
here to improve the international situation and to reduce mutual distrust, nay 
more, to formulate an agreement that will restore confidence « ¥e should always bear 
that in mind; for me, it is a matter of fundamental concern* Nevertheless, I 
think we must also be frank and explain ourselves clearly. We should be failing 
in our duty to be honest with each other if we did not give clear expression to 
our thoughts, ^Ven if they are negative in regard to some proposals • 

In regard to our method of work, which was also discussed again last Friday, 
I fear that it ir. not by marathon speechos at plenary meetings that we can make 
easier and faster progress* In our opinion the right method, as we have already 
said, is to set to work actively on the s5.multaneous study of several problems, by 
setting up sub-committee So 

Each sub-committee should study one specif ic subject, and make progess with 
the drafting of the treaty c At the same time, we should revert to what I consider 
the very useful practice of holding informal or privati9 meetings in order to avoid 
polemics about the records, every word of which is open to different and sometimes 
misleading interpretations* 

I also note with some concern that the Committee of the Wtiole which was set 
up at the beginning of this Conference is not progressing fast enough with its 
worko In that connexion, certain comments made recently by the Soviet' delegation 
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might cause us some anxiety. I believe we set up the Committee of the IVhole to 
reach agreement on specific measures^ a list of ^vhich Yfas drawn up by both sides. 
So far we hare agreed to discuss only one question in this Committee — the 
question of war propaganda^ which was proposed by the Soviet delegation. It seems 
to me that it is high time to consider at least one Western proposal^ after which 
I myself should be quite willing to have another measure proposed by the Soviet 
delegation placed on the Committee ^s agenda,. 

Yfe still consider that; while con'uinuing with the drafting of a treaty on. 
general and complete disarmament^ which is undoubtedly the main object of our work; 
we should not neglect any possibility of specific agreement on concrete disarma- 
ment measures that could be put into effect immediately and could bring about . an 
immediate improvement in the international situation, lie regard that as a matter 
of urgency and I hope that this vievr will be shared by other delegations. 

I should now like to refer ^ in a general and preliminary manner ^ to various 
proposals put forv/ard for carrying out the first stage of disarmament which do not 
appear to us to conform to the principle of security and balance in disarmament 
unanimously adopted as the basis for our work* I hope in so doing to give the 
representative of Poland, who spoke just now^ some food for thought «» 

These problems are all the more delicate in that their solution, or rather 
the rate of their solution, has a most direct and immediate bearing on the security 
of the Western countries, as now organized on the basis of quite obvious geographi- 
cal facts. In other words, the solution of these problems directly affects the 
collaboration between the Western allies, which, so long as disarmament has. not 
been carried out, is the practical foundation of the security of the countries 
belonging to the Atlantic Alliance and, I would even say, of the security of the 
world. 

If we are to do constructive work here^ we must not close our eyes to the fact 
that unfortunately we are still living in a world where there is mutual distrust. 
That is why, in recent years, Uro military defence organizations have been set up 
by the two sides. So long as disarmament has not been carried out, those 
organizations will remain based on strategic, geographic and demographic facts, 
which our disarmament proposals cannot disregard. I would go further and say that, 
if these facts were disregarded, one of two things would. happen: either we should 
not succeed in concluding an agreement, or the agreement would be contrary. to the 
fundamental principles of disarmament, and hence would not increase our security 
but would even endanger ito 
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At a certain moment in our history/ after the Second Yforld^^/'ar ^ some countries^ 
including Italy/ felt themsclres to be in danger. It was the time of the Stalin 
policya I say that;, not in a controversial spirit^ but as an unq;uestionable fact 
knomi to everyone t, Tfe in Western Europe have free and democratic regimes/ which 
communism considers due for liq^uidation* These regimes are rooted in our 
civilisation^ to which we hold fast and which vre Y/ish to preserve o In preserving 
and defending them we do not wish to injure any other regime of a different kind, 
because we fully respect the independence and sovereignty of all Sto.tes and the 
right of peoples freely to choose their institutions and their way of life« 

In that connexion I should like to quote what Mro Segni^ our Minister for 
Foreign Affairs/ said here on 16 March? 

"¥e wish to assure those peoples who differ from us in their concept 

of life that we, who belong to an ancient and great civilization that finds 

inspiration in the principles of freedom^ harbour no plan^ no desire to 

interfere in any manner whatsoever with their peaceful development and 

progress •" (SNDG/i?V>3, pa^e 14 ) 

Thus; faced with the dangers from the East, the weaker European countries 
joined together in an alliance v/ith a more powerful and distant country which 
follovrs the same principles of liberty as we do. That all'itin6e built up a 
milito.ry organization which is purely defensive^ both in its' origin cihd in its 
subsequent development. This truth has been' stated a hundred times by all the 
Western statesmen^ and the events of the last fifteen years have justified their 
claime This military organization^ undei? the protection of' which our peace-loving 
peoples find security^ was built up by irtograting aiid co«-ordinating our efforts 
and our potentialities in accordance with a geographical position familiar to 
everyone. A feature of that geographical position is that the weaker countries of 
Western Europe are separated from their American ally by about 5,000 kilometres of 
seao 

Facing us, facing our military organization/ there is, as I have already said, 
another military organization,' that of the Warsaw Treaty^ which forms a united and 
compact territorial bloc backed by the immense territory of another communist 
country. By its statements and its acts, that :)ountry pursues a policy which dobs 
not seem consistent with the statements we often hoar elsewhere, which are based on 
the principles of peaceful co-existence and in vfhich we are willing" to believe, 
though we are waiting for them to be borne out by the facts <, 
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From the vie^vpoint of ¥e stern Europe/ these countries of the' East form a 
geographical "w^holo of enormous area with a demographic potential far greater than 
ours« Naturally^ this Eastern bloc has built its bases which^^ although they can 
be called national baseS; are none the less dangerous « I ask you to explain to 
me what is the difference^ as regards the military factor and the degree of danger ^ 
which is the factor we have to consider here^ between a base of the Western allies 
established^ sayj, in Turkey and a Warsaw Treaty base established<^ say^^ in the 
Caucasus? If there is any difference it can be reckoned only in terms of efficiency 
and military power, that is to say the factors which v/ill gradually come within 
the scope of disarmament. 

How then can we be asked to dismantle all the bases of our alliance at the 
very beginning of disarmament because they are the result of an integration of 
joint efforts; whereas on the other side all bases are to remain intact simply 
because someone is pleased to call them national? How can we be asked to forego 
the help of our major allies, when on the other side the military, political and 
economic linlvs would remain intact and continue to expand, in fact, to the farthest 
limits of Asia? That would be equivalent to asking us to dissolve our alliance 
practically from the beginning of disarmament operations, while the other alliance 
^^ that of the Warsaw Treaty countries — ^ would remain in being, in full development, 
United through the siting of its frontiers with another communist country having a 
human potential of over 600 millions* 

I do' not think that such a proposal can be considered to be in conformity 
with the agreed principles so often recalled here, according to vrhich disarmament 
measures should' be gradual and so balanced that no party gains a military advan- 
tage at any stage,: 'Gan we forget the duty of every government: to ensure its 
. country^s security throughout the process of disarmament? 

Of course, we are prepared — and these are not empty words, but the sincere 
expression of our will — to go as far as possible and as q.uickly as possible 
toY/ards general and complete disarmament in all sectors, eliminating all bases 
without distinction. For the Italian delegation ^s view is that, from the beginning 
of disarmament, the gradual reduction of all armaments, including nuclear weapon 
vehicles, through the cessation of production of nuclear weapons and their pro- 
gf^e.ssive and rapid destruction, will reduce the military strength of all the bases 
on both sides, and subsequently lead' to a time when, as confidence grows in the 
world, they will be completely eliminated* That is gradual and balanced 
disarmament. 
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¥e are-^Taiting in hope for the time ^vhen it will be possible^ without prejudice 
to the essential requirements of our security^ for full mutual trust to prevail in 
a peaceful world*-- a world in which all countries^ irrespective, of regime; will 
leave their doors wide open^ -in which there v;-ill be free movement of men and ideas; 
and the United Nations^ duly strengthened^ will guarantee the smaller and less 
powerful States against :any attack or threat. 

Unfortunately we have not reached that stage yeto To do so^ we shall need to 
make many further efforts, here <, Vfhat is needed is the gradual^ concrete and 
realistic execution of disarmament « To this end; it is necessary to concentrate 
our work on the sectors concerning which our views are less divergent and not on 
those concerning which we linow our differences are too great to be resolved^ It is 
by gradually increasing the areas of agreement that wo shall be able to reach com- 
plete agreement more quickly.. Any other approach amounts either to not wanting an 
agreement or^ which is worse ^ to using disarmament as a dangerous and deceptive 
propaganda weapon^ 

T/hat; then; are we aski.ng for? ¥e are asking that in the first stage of 
disarmament; and subsequently^ gradual and balanced measures should be put into 
effect at an increasingly rapid rate.; bearing in mind that; as Mr<, Sogni said here 
on 28 March^- the Y/all of misunderstanding which separates us must be gradually 
broken downo In the process of disarmament it is necessary to keep constantly in 
mind the three pillars, which are essential for reaching agreement; disarmament; 
control and trusts . These are the tliree factors to vdiich the representative of 
Nigeria referred in his statement last Friday; it is their presence that will 
guarantee our essential security while disarmament is being carried out^ 

Disarmament has been compared here to the dangerous evolutions of a tight-rope 
walker • The comparison is an apt one; for the acrobat must keep his balance all 
the way in order not to fall and if he is wise; though he advances boldly towards 
the other end of the rope^ he will not neglect to have a good safety net placed 
beneath him. 17ithout it; ho is obviously exposing himself to mortal danger. 

The CIIAIRH'I/U^ (Brazil) (translation from French); I should like to inter- 
vene in the discussion., speaking in my capacity as representative of Brazil « 

More than half the time allotted to us hy the' United Nations General Assembly ' 
for the preliminary phase of our work at this Conference has now gone by. Although 
certain delegates in this Committee and some experienced observers have said that 
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in spite of everything the results obtained are an advance on those of T^revious 
disarmament conferences^ the truth is that they are still very meagre as regards 
any real progress that can be put before the United Nations in the report due on 
1 June. They are, in fact^ limited to the preamble and the general part of the 
treaty — matters which by their nature give rise to less serious disagreement* 
Thus we must honestly admit that as to all the rest« which represents the major 
part of our work, the differences between the two great military blocs appear 
irreconcilable, at least in the near future and so far can be foreseen, as regards 
both the discontinuance of nuclear tests for warlike purposes and the actual treaty 
on general and complete disarmament <, 

Of this treaty on general and complete disarmament I must say, to my great 
regret, that the Brazilian delegation sees no further ground for optimism in the 
progress of our work since \re reached the substantive articles of the two drafts. 
The difficulties increase as the c[uestions become more specific, or rather as they 
lose that generality which facilitates agreement because it leaves more latitude 
for interpretation. On behalf of my delegation, I shall venture to submit a few 
modest comments on some' of these important questions. I shall begin with those 
which, in the opinion of my delegation, do not raise absolutely insuperable 
difficulties. 

¥e have discussed the mandatory nature of the preamble and the general 
articles of the treaty, which are precisely the parts of this instrument which can 
be regarded as more or less adopted. Some maintain that these articles are 
immediately binding; others reject this view, relying on the argument that 
governments might be prematurely bound by undertakings the full extent of which they 
would only learn later. In the opinion of my delegation, our differences could be 
settled if we sought a solution based on legal technique. 

¥ith your permission I should like to submit at this point a few thoughts 
about what seems to me to be a shortcoming in the general negotiations on 
disarmament: the absence of legal method. Since I am a la^vyer by profession, it 
may perhaps be suspected that my approach to this question is determined by my own 
professional training or — should I say — prof essional bias. But I can assure you 
that that suspicion would be unfounded. Law, in the last analysis, is also — ■ and 
perhaps even mainly — a technique. Yes, a technique of conciliation which is 
constantly evolving as change proceeds in the historical and social" material it 
absorbs. When world politics are going through a crisis, as unfortunately they 
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are now -- and there is no need to giro examples --■ it is absurd to speak of a • 
crisis of law. But we can certainly speak of a law of crisis, that is to say of 
the need for an evolution of legal formulas that will make it possible to use them 
as a technique or an instrujnent tor reconciling the facts which caused the crisis. 
Conseciuently^ I must say that I ha^e been extremely surprised at the fact that in 
drafting a treaty as important as the one we are called upon to draw up; so little 
recourse has been had to j'-^ridical solutions., as if they did not exist or had 
3aothing to contr5.bute. 

Reverting to the mandatory nature of the general part of the treaty, the 
Brazilian delegation wishes to stress that it should be examined in the light of 
the legal principle which distinguishes between the normative articles of a law 
or a treaty which, because they merely lay down general rules, are never self- 
executory, and the operative articlei-i; of the same instruments, which are always 
self-executory^ Thus the problem that arises is not whether the provisions are 
mandatory, but whether they are self -executory. We often find in instruments of 
municipal public law;, particularly in the constitutions of States, many principles 
which are not self-executory -- that is, which can only bo implemented by specia.-. 
complementary laws. I think that is exactly the case of the draft treaties we are 
examining. There is a general part which, although mandatory, cannot be imple- 
mented by itself; it depends on the provisions that are to be negotiated later, 
Fnat seems to us- legally inadmissible is to make part of a treaty non-mandatory. 

Another subject of disagreement which might perhaps be settled within the 
framework of normal legal technique, is the time-limit for implementation of the 
different chapters of the future treaty,, ITe have heard conflicting views on this 
subject maintained here by sound o,rgu-nents. In this connexion it must be pointed 
out that considerable progress has baen made in the study of what has been called 
intertemporal law, or the study of the criteria according to which the entry into 
force of legal rules can be established or interpreted oiironologically. French, 
Italian and even Brazilian lax/yers have done brillia.nt work on this question, 
which is even the subject of many sp-cial lectures.. It is possible that the 
existing doubts on the implementatior-. of the treaty by stages would be removed by 
adequate legal studies vAich would provide a satisfactory technical basis for 
overcoming the political difficulties. One solution might be to include in the 
treaty, at the end of each stage, a few rules of the kind which lawyers call 
transitional provisions; regulating the problem of the entry into force of the 
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different chapters • Such a solution ^-i^ould make it possible to avoid delaying 
negotiation of the x^^o'visions proper ^ and would give a certain flexibility to the 
chronological application of the treaty, while maintaining the reciprocal 
obligations ♦ 

There are other questions^ however^ which are rather more serious and more 
difficult; and I do not see how we can achieve any results before submitting the 
preliminary report due in June* At the. meeting on 3 Mo.y Mr, Burns^ the Canadian 
representative; e:};jpressed the view that the meet serious disagreement between the 
delegations of the United States and the Soviet Union was on the problem of 
eliminating delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons ^NDC/i*Vr30; pcige 7/* ^ agree 
vfith General Burns on that pointy but I thinli it cou?,d be put more precisely by 
saying that the main disagreement is on control of the destruction of these 
vehicles* The question of control is; moreover ^ a capital one for the whole 
system of disarmament^ not merely for nuclear weapon vehicles ; it is; so to speak; 
the backbone of disarmament • 

Generally speaking; both sides agree that there can be no disarmament without 
control. Many statements ha,ve been made to this effect • The difficulties begin 
when it comes to deciding on systems of controls Follovfing the logic of its ovm 
system; the United States; which proposes reductions reckoned per cent; must ask 
for complete control of the class of armament to be reduced^ for otherwise; how 
could the percentage be verified? In this connexion; Mr, Cavaletti's comments at 
the meeting of 2 Mo.y seem pertinents 

"For it is perfectly obvious that; in order to determine whether a 
certain percentage of armaments has OQen destroyed; the quantity remaining 
must also be verified", (ENDC/^Ve29, page^_2l) 

The Soviet Union cannot accept that arguments It regards control of the 
armaments remaining after x)artial disarmament as nothing but espionage o It is 
not for me to say whether this assumption is justified — vrholly or even in part — 
as Mr» Godber; the United Kingdom representative^ seemed to admit on 2 May; when 
he said? 

"Therefore some way must be found to provide adequate assurance for 
both sides,^ while at the same time trying to take account of the 
fears ™ exaggerated fears in my view; but nevertheless fears — 
which the Soviet Union has expressed in regard to espionOvge"o 
( ibid«^ pag e 14) 
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In any case^ the Brazilian delegation notes that, for the country adopting 
this viey/, the logic of the system leads to advocating the total destruction of 
^veapons of certain kinds rather than percentage reductions , and that is the con- 
clusion reached by the Soviet Union, But total destruction, if it is to be 
acceptable even according to the Soviet reasoning, must be accompanied by total 
verification. That is exactly vfhat Ivlr, G-odber said in another passage of the 
statement quoted above, which I will read to you J 

"v/here there ^¥•as to be a 100 per cent reduction of a particular category 
of armaments there would, I assume, under the Soviet plan be a corresponding 
degree of verification •.," ( ibid, ^ page 13 ) 

At the same meeting lico Cavalletti expressed similar ideas when he sa<id5 
'Tor disarmament measures in class (l), that .*.s to say total measures, 
the total elimination of arma,ments • ,t . would have to be verified by 
appropriate operations" (ibi dg^ pages 20-21 )» 

I'lr, DeoXL^ the United States representative, said in his statement of 3 iiay: 
"By the standards tha-t we have set up in the Joint Statement of Agreed 
Principles ^NDC/j/ 100 per cent reduction of nuclear delivery vehicles 
in stage I, before we had gone on to anjrthing else, vrould require 
100 per cent assurance that that particular measure had been carried 
out* There is just no other vray of destroying 100 per cent of all 
nuclear delivery vehicles without making 100 per cent inspection in 
stage I," ( E^DC/PV,30, page 43 ) 

To those successive claims Ijhc^ Zorin replied the same day, ajad the repre- 
sentative of Poland referred to that reply in his statement this morning: 
"»•♦ if you agree to 100 per cent elimination of nuclear weapon 
delivery vehicles, we will agree to 100 per cent control over this" 
( ibid, , page 48 ) 

On the next day, that is to say 4 May, I/ir, Zorin reiterated this statements 
"I answered you yesterday and I answer you today: as regards verification 
of the 100 per cent reduction or elimination of the meeuis of delivery, we 
agree to such verification throughout the territory of the Soviet Union. " 
(EI DC/?V,31r page 50) 

Thus, in giving an official reply to the questions put by the representatives 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and Italy, and to the Canadian 
representative, who had expressed similar doubts, the representative of the Soviet 
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Union. raised the question of the . destruction of deliyery vehicles for nuclear 
weapons — which Mr^ Burns considers to be the most serious point of disagreement 
between the two blocs — - in terms v/hlch must cer-oainly be explored to the farthest 
limit for any possibility cf agreement, to use the very apt words of Mro San 
Thiago Da.ntasjj the Brazilian Foreign Minister. a,t the beginning cf the Conference o 
I shall take the liberty of g;uoting these words^ according to which^ if we'vrant 
peace; the method ^^oonsista in expJ.oring the limits of compromise consistent with 
maintenance of the present levels of security and negotiating up to those limits" 

In this connexion the Brazilio.n delegation considers that the zonal inspection 
system provided for in the United States draft should be taken as a basis for 
serious studies o Explaining the aims of 'this text<, Mbassador Dean said; at the 
meeting on 2 Mays 

"If a system of progressive zonal inspection similar to that vrhich the 
United States has suggested as an illustration was adopted^ then some 
time during the first year; perhaps at the same time as the first reduction 
in armaments was being made^ the international disarmament organization 
would actually be 5,nspecting fcr armaments^ not in all of the territory ., 
of the parties to the treaty/ but in only a relatively small portion of 
the territory^ consisting of one or more of a selected number of zones© 
The results of this inspection would then be compared with the declara- 
tions made by the parties themselves;, not only as to their' total 
armaments facilities; but also as to the amounts of armaments located 
.in the various zones<> If the results of the declaration coincided with 
the results of the inspoGtion^ there would naturally be an increase in 
confidence in the declarations on the other zoneso'* (E ND0/PY»29» page 27 ) 
Starting from the principle of prior declarations of armaments made on the 
responsibility of each government signing tne treaty ™ and this principle of 
prior declaration Y/as; I believe^ suggested here in Geneva during the 1932 
Disarmament Conference — it would be possible to devise a system of verification 
that wo\7ld be both partial and total o It vfould be partial because it would be 
applied to only a small part of the territory of the country subjected to it, and 
total beco.use it could provide a sample of the good faith of the government of 
that country in regard to 5,ts prior total declarationo 
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In this connexion I should -like to remind you of the statement made by the 
representative of Nigeria at the ; meeting on. 4 May: 

"The real point I am getting at is that we must give further close study 
to the proposal for zonal inspection^ or similar proposals which would 
enable us to carry out verification of armaments at a. significant levels 
In the opinion of my delegation there is a need to study-further the pro- 
posal for zonal inspection in relation to the organization;, composition 
and functions of the international disarmament organization. The more 
it is a game of chance^ the more confidence it will generate,'^ 
( ENDC/^V.31. page 9 ) 

The delegation of Brazil considers that, as there is general acceptance of 
total verification of the elimination of delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons^ 
the system of division into zones proposed by the United States may be considered 
to fulfil this aim and at the same time to allay the fears expressed concerning 
espionage • It should also be observed that; in the statement already quoted^ 
Mr« Dean added the following words s 

"The United States does not insist on this method and is prepared 
to discuss any other ^ provided it lives up oo the criterion that the 
extent of the inspection during any stage or step would be related to 
the amount of disarmament being undertaken and to the degree of risk to 
the parties to the treaty of possible violation." ( ENDC/^V.29» page 28 ) 
¥e know how very difficult it is to devise adecjuate verification and control 
procedure on which the two groups could agree^ but that procedure is essential if 
we are to draft a treaty on general and complete disarmament. It seems to us, 
therefore; that United States Zonal plan for the prohibition of nuclear weapon 
delivery vehicles could provide a basis for study by the Soviet Union delegation^ 
which has already said that it will agree to 100 per cent control over- the complete 
elimination of these vehicleso If the procedure were found inacceptabley it would 
then be for the party unable to agree to make alternative sugge st ions ^ which' would 
be studied in their turn. 

In conclusion I should also like^ with your permission^ to make a few comments 
on the problem of bases* The Soviet Union delegation has made various statements 
showing that it considers the q[uestion of United States bases in Europe to be ' 
indissolubly linked with that of the" elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles. In 
the opinion of the Brazilian delegation the.re is a certain difference between 
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"foreign bases'' and "bases on foreign territory" • "Foreign bases'^ in the res- 
tricted sense of the term^ would be bases maintained under old international 
agreements, which are no longer in keeping with the intentions of the present 
governments of the' countries in which the bases are situated^ Unfortunately^ 
bases of this kind still" exist today. "Bases on foreign territory", on the other 
hand; are bases which have been established with the agreement of the countries on 
v/hose territory they are situated, by virtue of the legitimate exercise of their 
constitutional powers in full freedom • 

That is how the Brazilian delegation would interpret the legal difference 
between the different kinds of base* Mr. Zorin seems to recognize the existence 
of this legal difference, as can be seen from the following passage in his 
statement of 2 May? 

"The measures I have described cover to the fullest extent military 
bases used by foreign troops, even though in law these bases are at 
tlie' disposal of the State in whose territory they are located* M'^liy do" 
we consider this necessary? Because as a matter of fact and by reason 
of their practical consequences> such bases do not differ in any way' from 
foreign military bases' situated in alien territory which are under the 
complete control of the State which has secured them*" (EmG/BY.29. page 43) 
I deduce from the Soviet representative's statement that there is a legal 
difference JaltJioughthexe: is military parity. Bases on foreign territory are the 
natural 'cotiseciuerice of military alliances for the ¥estern countries, whose 
stronge^t'-ally is thousands of miles away,' but that is not the case of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries, which have no need of such bases because their territories 
form one continuous whole. As the representative of a country which is not a 
member of any military alliance, it is not for me to go more deeply into the 
question, for that would lead my delegation into controversies which it is in 
duty bound to avoid* 

But it seems to us ~" and 'this is the point in which the Brazilian delegation 
is specially interested ~ that in view of the apparently insuperable difficulties 
in the way of an immediate settlement of this twofold question ~- I refer to the 
prohibition of nuclear weapon vehicles and the elimination of bases on foreign 
territory — dt seems to us, I say, "that it would be better to transfer these 
measures to tfee second stage of the treaty* This is precisely the point 
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which interests our delegation because^ from the discussion of arrangements for 
drawing up the treaty^ I note that the different delegations are prepared to agree 
to a change in the order of the chapters* 

I will not give a direct opinion^ for as representative of Brazil^ I have 
nothing to say about the problem of bases itself ♦ It concerns us as a country 
interested in security and peace ^ but it does not concern us directly^ because • 
we are not parties to any collective treaty of a military nature ♦ But as the 
representative of a State concerned, above all, -, ') find a way of speeding up the 
work of drafting a more acceptable treaty on general and complete disarmament, 
which is a subject we are here to discuss today, I should like to point out that 
my delegation believes that such a compromise might perhaps be possible • 

If the problem is insoluble now, and if no compromise can be reached in the 
near future, then that is the proposal we feel entitled to submit, I repeat, it 
seems to us that it vrould be preferable to defer the matter to the second stage of 
the treaty* ¥e should then adopt as the first stage the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons, on which it seems easier to secure unanimous agreement. It is clear 
that this question of prohibiting weapons under a treaty whose implementation 
would be effectively controlled, which has already been given general approval 
by the United Nations and forms one of the main points in the Joint Statement, 
would be settled with all the precautions I referred to at the beginning of my 
statement regarding the legal study of the forms of intertemporal law. 

The Brazilian delegation has not forgotten that, despite 'their deep-rooted 
differences, the representatives of the. great Powers have never failed to show- 
their goodwill in endeavouring always to pursue negotiations for disarmament and . 
peace. It is in the hope that positive results can be recorded in the preliminary 
report in June that we have submitted these few comments, 

}Jlx^ BURNS (Canada) J The Canadian dele-c.tion has listened with great 
interest to the statements made by the representative of Poland, the representa- 
tive of Italy and the Chairman, in his capacity as representative of Brazil, The 
latter statement contained, if I may say so, very many. interesting ideas as to 
how we might carry on the discussions of the Conference in our attempt to arrive 
at a draft treaty on general and complete disarmament. 
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It is mainly in connexion with method that I wish to speak today^ although 
I shall revert later to some of the questions to which the Chairman and others 
have referred, that • is^ the elimination of the means of delivery of nuclear 
weapons and how that is to be controlled. At the moment I should like to draw 
the attention of the Conference to the revised outline comparison j^'SDC/36/ 
betvfeen the United State's and the Soviet Union disarmament proposals. 

The Canadian delegation has prepared this revision of its previous comparison 
ypkDC/l9/feev.l7 "to take into account and fully to reflect the '^Outline of basic 
provisions of a treaty on general and complete disarmament in a peaceful world" 
which was submitted by the United States delegation on 18 April 1962 
^NDC/30/Corr.l7» Y^e now have before us^ as ftiembers Imow, two comprehensive plans 
of disarmament — the Soviet Union draft treaty j^'NDG/2/ and the United States 
outline of a treaty. These two plans contain detailed proposals regarding 
disarmament; verification and the maintenance of international peace and security 
in a disarmed world. As we are all acutely aware ; these proposals are extremely 
complex and must be seen in their proper relation to our common objective of 
general and complete disarmament. The Canadian delegation hopes that this com- 
parison which it has prepared will serve to help us all to a bettor understanding 
of the concepts which have inspired the two plans and of their relative value in 
bringing about general and complete disarmament in a truly peaceful world. 

In preparing this table the Canadian delegation had another purpose. We 
suggest that the process of Comparison — which is basically what we are engaged in 
— is the very essence of our negotiations. Our immediate object is to elucidate 
and define the main points of difference between the various proposals before us 
and, condurrently; to identify the areas where agreement seems to be closer, as 
other speakers today have mentioned. This is indisiDonsable if we are to bridge 
the gap between us through the formulation of realistic and mutually acceptable 
compromises, We should .not forget that the treaty which we shall eventually be 
able to agree upon will be neither the Soviet draft treaty. nor the United States 
outline of a treaty^ .it will be a compo.site text which may not quite resemble 
either, I would recall that the representative of the United Kingdom, Mr, Gpdber, . 
said this in his intervention at the tvfenty-ninth meeting, on 2 May, . :• 

Tfhat we will produce — what we all hope to produce — will be a draft treaty 
of this Conference, and it can be arrived at only by carefully and patiently com- 
paring, discussing and assessing the provisions which are contained in the Soviet 
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Union and United States plans^ and by gradually reducing, and finally eliminating 
tlirdxigli''the process of negotiation and compromise . every one of the diffei^ences; 
between them o ■:/ .:' ■> •■•• 

"it -will therefore be seen that to us the comparative table whi6h we have 
placed before the Conference is something more than just a technique of presen- 
tation to assist us in assimilating, a difficult and complex problem r rather it ■• 
reflects the. very spirit in which we should like the highly important and arduous 
issues before us to be approachedc 

As we have state before/ the Canadian delegation supports. the United' States 
programme of general and coinplete disarmo.ment in a peaceful world on which the 
draft treaty is basedj but if the authcrs and £;upporters of each of the, two plans;^ 
the Soviet plan and the United States plan^ should merely continue to claim all 
virtues for their o\m plan and refuse to recognize any value in the other ^ we 
should have to resign ourselves to a dialo o-ue de sourds ^ and sooner or later to 
an impasse in our discussions o It is encumbent upon all of us to see tji^t this 
danger is averted, ': ■: ..^; '■■{:■ 

In this connexion I would remind the Committee of the attitude of thQ:: ..;.^ .; 
delegation of the United States in this respect as stated by the Secretary. ;of '. .y^ 
State^ I'/lr« Dean Rusk; in his remarks at our second meeting* He said: :'/.;; 
' ^^x-i^i — he meant the United States programme for general and complete 

disarmament in a peaceful world J^mC/67.. on which the present United .. r,; 

States draft outline of a treaty is" based — ''is not iramutablQ ^ however • . ; 

It is designed to serve as a basis for negotiation,'* ( ENDG/^V;2» .page 20 ) 

At our twenty-third meeting^ the representative of the United States^. 
Ivir* Dean^ in introducing the United States draft outline of a treaty^ saids 

' "The United States wants this docunontj, together with, dociiments presented 

by other members of our Conference^ to be cc-^.sidered by the Conference 

in its efforts to produce agreement on gene. al. and complete disarmament p" • . 

(ENDC/^V>23, page 6 ) 

The* United States does not claim o-clusive virtue and sole validity for its, 
proposals; but I do not recall havir-::: heard so far any similar e:q)ressi9ns of a 
necessary give-and-take in negotiations from the representatives "of the ■Spyie:^' • v.. 
Union • 

. To revert to the comparo/bive table we have submitted^ it will be noted that 
our previous comparison ^]OTC/l9/^eVol7.]^2?ie£ly descri how each of the 
measures proposed by the Soviet Unio^ and the Uni,ted States is to be apportioned 
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and carried out in each of three stages^ Thus the table showed^ In.relation for 
example to nuclear weapon vehicles or to conventional armaments or. to forces^ how 
these are to be eliminated from 100 per cent at the beginning to zero per cent at 
the end of the disarmament process • The form in which that document was^ organized 
could be called the vertical approach to our work. In the later document which we 
have just submitted we have -« because this seems to reflect the Committee *s 
preference -- identified and listed the various measures seriatim under each of ^ 
three stages^t which might be called the horizontal approach* 

Yfe think that both these ways of looking at the different measures from 
beginning to end of the disarmament process^ and of apportioning them in stages; 
will be necessary in our work^ The vertical approach has the merit , I think; of 
showing that both the Soviet Union and the United States are , in fact pursuing the. 
same ultimate objective of completely eliminating each category. and type of 
weapon by the end of disarmament process; and that the main differences between 
them arc essentially differences in timing and phasing ».;• The- merit of :what I have 
called the horizontal approach is that it brings out in better articulation. the 
relationship between the various measures proposed by the Soviet Union and by the 
United States for each of the three stages^ and the way in which the military 
balance should bo maintained throughout the disarmament process* 

¥e therefore think; as I have said; that both ways of. looking at the measures 
will be necessary in our negotiations* ^'rtiat matters is that we should keep in 
mind that both plans start from the same point and the same premise. — that is; 
the Agreed Principles ^NDC/57 ~ Q'^d strive to achieve the same ultimate objective 
of general and complete disarmament. This is a fact which some of us tend to for- 
get too easily and which our Nigerian colleague brought out. very well :and aptly 
in his thoughtful intervention last Friday* He then said that the differences in 
timing and staging accentuated the differences in substance; which were not perhaps 
so significant as otherwise appeared* He drew the conclusion that what- mattered 
was not so. much the length of the disarmament process but the will, arid the determi- 
nation of the parties to the treaty to see it through from beginning to end* 

. \Ie entirely agree with him in this regard* We should like to add that what 
matters is not so much the positions we start from but the determination of all 
the members of this Conference to see through to the end the process of elaborat- 
ing the .draft of the treaty on general and complete disarmament* 
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Sir Michael ^VRIGHT (United Kingdom) s I hare listened with great 
interest to the statements made this morning by the representatives of Italy and 
Brazil They contained a number of suggestions and a groat deal of material on 
which my delegation Y^^ill want to ponder carefully, and vrhich I think may be of 
advantage in the progress of our work; wo shall want to revert to these sugges- 
tions at later meetings « 

I should also like to take this opportunity of expressing the great apprecia- 
tion of my delegation for the effort which the represen'bat5.ve of Canada has put 
into the preparation of the comparative table which he has placed before the 
Conference and which will be of great and continuing value to us all in pursuing 
our Yforka 

Meanwhile^ I should like to make one or two remarks on behalf of the United 
Kingdom arisi^ng out of our discussions at our thirty-first meetings To begin 
with^ I should like to pay a further tribute to the thoughtful and valuable state- 
ment made by the representative of Nigeria, There -.ras a great deal in his inter- 
vention on which we will all want to ponder — a great deal perhaps on which we 
can build* In particular I should like to note again his statement that ^ to him, 
verif icationj, disarmafaent and confidence are one. and the same thing o I could not 
agree more fully© Indeed, I thought the emphasis he placed on confidence was 
especially apt and just, and went to the heart of our problems heroo The unfor- 
tunate fact is tho.t the whole international scene is dominated by the lack of ; , . 
confidence • It is tragic that we are faced with a situation in which, in the words 
of the representative of the Soviet Union, "We are not prepared to take anyone 
at their v^ord .«o. we ourselves do not ask that we should be taken at our word*" 
(™DC,^21^^ 

But \re must be realists and must accept that that is the situation* At the 
sam.e time, we can and should regard it as a challenge and do our utmost to reach 
an agreement which will help to build up a larger measure of confidence and trusty 
Pondering on this, I found one of Mr» Zorin^s statements at our thirty-first 
meeting encouraging o Ke saids 

"The Soviet Union wants an honest ap^rooraont Trithout cjiy 

ulterior motives and without Q,ny evil intentions -under the jacket*." 

There, in that statement, is perhaps a piece of common ground on which we can build. 
For the Western countries want the same things ¥e also want a true and sincere 
agreement without any ulterior motives and without any evil intentions "uiider the 
jacket" o 
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In the present state of lack of confidence the problem is hov. all parties to 
a disarmament treaty can be sufficiently assured that there are in fact no evil 
intentions "under the jacket". Hov^ can this assurance be supplied? And I accept" 
Mr. Zorin^s statement that the Soviet Union v^ants it to bo supplied. The trouble 
is that the Soviet proposals ^ as at present drafted;, v/ould not give this 
assurance. 

Let me take the question of force levels and the reduction of conventional 
armaments, /irticle 11 of the Soviet draft treaty provides for the reduction in 
stage I of the armed forces of the Soviet Union and of the United States to a 
level of 1.7 million. There \70uld also be agreed ceilings for the armed forces 
of all other States. Paragraph 3 of the same article provides for the reduction 
of conventional armaments in parallel. Ivlr, Zorin said at our thirty-first meeting: 
"... under the Soviet draft treaty States will be left vrith only the 
armaments Yfhich are necessary to equip the agreed force levels and no 
more." ( ibid.^ P ag^e 31 ) 

Those reductions ; both of men and of weapons;, \70uld be treaty obligations. 
They would be obligations binding upon the signatories. If the obligations were 
not honoured^ if the levels were not observed; it would be a case of evil inten- 
tions "under the jacket" »>- precisely the a.anger which lAr. Zorin says v/e must 
avoid. And on that I agree with him. But how can there be assurance that these 
obligations are being honoured? T^ell, I would suggest that the point is dealt 
vrith in the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles. The first sentence of the 
sixth of these principles states : 

"All disarmament measures should be implemented from beginning to 
end under such strict and effective international control as would 
provide firm assurance that all parties are honouring their obligations." 
( EUPC/5, pa^e 2 ) 

I repeat; "are honouring their obligations." It follovfS; in my view, that 
unless there is to be a departure from the Agreed Principles ^ control must be 
such as to verify that there are no evil intentions "under the jacket"; no 
exceeding of the agreed level; no failure to honour the obligations assumed. Yet 
it is exactly that which the Soviet Union has steadily refused so far to admit and 
for which the Soviet treaty proposals do not provide. In terras of- weapons they 
provide for verification of bonfires of arms, yes; but for safeguards against 
the hiding of arms, no. Mr. Zorin has told us this again and again. He has now. 
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if. I understood him right ly^ even said to us that if we were to accept the Soviet 
P*^^^ i^ toto his Government still would not accept what he calls control over 
armaments* In other words^ the international disarmament organization would even 
then not be permitted to verify the presence or absence of war power remaining 
after destruction or of evil i-ntentions "under the jacket"^ 

The q[uestion. of evil intentions ''under the jacket'^ arises^ of course^ also in 
the context of the elim^ination of nuclear delivery vehicles. Indeed^ as the 
representative of Nigeria pointed out in his intervention at our thirty-first 
meeting; as soon as we begin to destroy a cign5,f icant percentage of vreapons what 
remains becomes ver^^- important « In fact; the higher the percentage destroyed^ the 
more important the remaixiders become^ until at the point of 100 per cent elimina- 
tion the possession of even a few weaponry ''under the jacket'* could give a decisive 
advantage to the. country retaining themo The Sc^-iet representative told us at our 
thirty--first meeting that if there were 100 per cent elimination of. nuclear delivery 
vohi.'cies the Soviet Union would agree to 100 per cent verificationj> and; he added^ 
100 per cent verification of the v^hole territory of ^ the Soviet Unions But this 
statement J, as I understood it, was governed by his^^earlier statement — I hope it 
was not; but that, was how I understood it — thats 

!.' ••? these must be measures of control over disarmament and not 
. control., over armaments •..'' (ENDC /^Y o 3 1 . v ag e ,4.0) 

The q[uest?.on; therefore;, is whether the lO'O per cent inspection spoken of by 
Llr« Zorin would include verification that there are no weapons hidden "under the 
jacket". If it does include this; an important avenuo of progress is opened up* 
If it does not include this;; the problem remains with us both over conventional 
forces and arms levels and over nuclear delivei-y Vehiclese It is; in fact, a 
thread running through our discussions from beginning to end. 

How is- it to be. solved; as solved it must be if we are to get a treaty? The 
logical, way; surely; is to admit that the Agreed Principles do^ in fact; provide 
for verification to cover it and to apply this verification across the boardo But 
if the .Soviet Union is adamant in refusing this; then there is before us the 
United States compromise proposal for 7.onal inspection., I was £lad to hear the 
representative of Nigeria. say at our thirty-first meetings 

"The real point I am getting at it^ that we must give further 

close study to the proposal for zonal inspection; or similar proposals 

which would enable us to carry out verification of armaments at a 
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significant level « In the opinion of my delegation there is a need 
to study further the proposal for zonal inspection in relation to the 
organization; composition and functions of the international disarmament 
organization. The more it is a game of chance the more confidence it 
will generated' ( ENDC/^Y>31, page 9 ) 

I am fully in agreement with that statement; and I was also interested and 
glad to hear the representative of Brazil, in his eloquent intervention this 
morning, speak on very much the same lines* If; however, the Soviet Union should 
really turn do-vm this proposal also, then, as Mr, Godber has said, we are justi- 
fied in asking the Soviet Union to put forward other suggestions for solving the 
problem of evil intentions "under the jacket"* 

Now I have one or two comments to offer on the imbalance of defence security 
which; in our view, would be created by the Soviet proposals for stage I of 
disarmament. I will not today go over again the ground already covered by others 
on this matter; although I reserve the right of my delegation to revert at a later 
meeting to the issues involved. What I want to do this morning is to give one or 
two further clarifications of the United Kingdom attitude* 

Under the Soviet proposals the Soviet Union would retain at the end of the 
first stage !•? million men armed with conventional weapons* The Soviet Union 
would also retain nuclear weapons, although nuclear delivery vehicles would have 
been scrapped* The United Kingdom equally would retain conventional forces and 
armaments up to a certain ceiling, and nuclear weapons^ but no means of delivery* 
But the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact countries are land Powers* They can 
use roads, they can walk and ride and drive to help each other, or for any military 
purpose. The United Kingdom is an island* Our friends can come to our help and' 
we can go to theirs only by using sea and air communications, and it is on ships 
and aircraft, rather than on land forces, that we rely for our defence and our 
communications* But under the Soviet proposals our naval ships and military air- 
craft capable of being nuclear weapons carriers — and that means all of them, or 
virtually all of them — would have been scrapped by the end of the first stage* 
The Warsaw Pact countries would be left with their traditional means of defence* 
Our traditional means of defence would almost wholly have disappeared* For the 
United Kingdom, therefore, the Soviet proposals for stage I would represent an 
imbalance in terms of our security. 
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There is a second point • There are a number of countries^ some of them small 
in size and weak in power compared with the Soviet Union^ whose territory is 
situated not far from that of the Soviet Union* I have referred earlier today to 
the regrettable fact; which we must none the less face as a reality at present of 
the international scene ^ of acute mistrust and lack of confidence « A number of 
these countries do not have confidence in the intentions towards them of the Soviet 
Union* They have seen things happen to the freedom and independence of other 
countries which they do not want to happen to themselves « They want to maintain 
their freedom and independence* I am not saying whether or not their lack of con- 
fidence is justified, I am not seeking to be controversial s that is not my point 
at alio I am merely stating the fact that these countries themselves say they feel 
a lack of confidence • Por this reason they have exercised the right of collective 
self -defence recognized by the Charter of the United Nations and have made defen- 
sive arrangements with countries in which they do have confidence «» We here all 
look forward to the time when general and complete disarmament will have been 
accomplished and when these countries can really base their security upon 
strengthened — yes strengthened ~ pea^o^ -keeping machinery in a disarmed worldo 
But until that time comes they have to rely on their friends and allies* The 
Soviet Union has itself entered into military alliances and does not practice 
neutrality p There is nothing wrong in that*. 

\7hat would be the effect on the security of such countries of the Soviet 
proposals for stage I? In the case of those who rely, at least partly, for their' 
security on the certainty of rapid- aid from the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the situation would be that such aid could no longer reach them in time 
to be effective, and this for at least two reasons* First, there would not be any; 
or sufficient, naval vessels left to carry, convoy or protect the arrival of such 
aid* Second, there would be no military aircraft, or none of any conseq^uence, to 
bring aid. All, or the major part; of such vessels and aircraft would have been 
scrapped as possible nuclear delivery vehicles* An.d added to all this is the fact 
that in most. cases the territories of the countries in which they have a confidence 
are much further away than the territories of the countries in whose intentions — 
I repeat^ I do not say whether rightly or wrongly ™ they do not have confidence* 
For these countries^n therefore, as for the United Kingdom, the Soviet first-stage 
proposals would represent an imbalance of security* 
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Mr» DEAN (United States of America): I have listened to the various 
stateme.nts made this morning^ and I must say that I have been much impressed by the 
very real contribution that they have all made to the carrying out of our task of 
drafting a treaty on general and complete disarmaments I think all of them have 
been exceptionally well presented} they are careful and thoughtful statements? 
and I am sure that a study of them^ will help our work to advance further • I 
thought the statements of the representatives, of Italy and the United Kingdom were 
exceptio:nally interesting* 

. I again want to thank IJix^ Burns of Canada for the very able work done by the 
Canadian delegation in document ENDC/36; and for his comments^ which as usual are 
very helpful • 

..If I may say so^ Mr« Chairman^ I was particularly impressed with your very 
careful and interesting formulation of the problems involved* Although I know 
that at a conference of this kind it is somewhat discouraging not to be able to 
point to some specific agreements^ the fact is that at this Conference we are all 
agreed on our overall objectives that is^ that we must work out a treaty on 
general and. complete disarmament* Je have some differences of opinion as to the 
road or roads we should take to arrive at our goal* Those of us who are studying 
this problem vrant to be. sure that we are going to arrive at our goal^ and that we 
are not going to fall over precipices on the way^ have bridges give way under us; 
or run into winter weather or starvation* ¥e want to be sure that the road we 
travel will take us. successfully to our goal of general and complete disarmament. 

The two co-Chairmen have been meeting almost every afternoon* Yfe met for 
several hours yesterday afternoon? we are meeting again this afternoon. V/hile 
we. are making progress slowly^ 1^ for one^.feel that we are making progress* 

I would. Like this morning to continue to discuss armed force levels. Although 
I fully realize that these statements of mine outlining our proposed treaty sound 
more like a continuation, of Sunday-school lessons; I hope I will be pardoned if I 
go on attempting to. present our concept^ at least^ of the United States draft 
treaty* , Agaiii^ . although I am continuing to try to put^ before the Conference our 
o^m. vijews with respect to. the United States draft treaty^ I would like to repeat 
the words of Secretary of State Rusk — Y^hich Mr. Burns quoted this morning — 
that we have an open mind as to how we are to arrive at our goal* 

Members are all aware that the United States proposes that force levels of the 
United States^ the Soviet Union and other specified parties be reduced to levels 
not exceeding 2.1 million men each in stage I* The representative of the Soviet 
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Union expressed considerable surprise last week that the United States had not 
suggested a lower level than this a I am sure he will recall that before 1960 the 
United States ha,d proposed a, level of 2,5 million men for the United States and 
the Soviet Union in stage !• Then at the i960 Ten Nation Committee on 
Disarmament the United States reduced this figure to 2 el million men on the under"- 
standing that all "militarily significant States" would accede to the treaty in 
the first stage JtNGD/I^ page 47e A similar proposal was made by President 
Kennedy on 25 September last year^ as members are all aware. 

The present proposal of the United States represents a further movement in 
the- direction of agreement^ since we are now prepared to agree to 2,1 million force 
levels for both the United States and the Soviet Union without the accession of all 
militarily significant States during stage !• Although the Soviet Union proposes 
a lower level of armed forces^ the objectives of the two countries are clearly the 
samOa Both agree^ in the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles^ to the "disbanding 
of armed forces" to the point where States would have only those forces "necessary 
to maintain int^^rnal order and protect the personal security of citizens" and; in • 
addition^ to "provide agreed manpower for a United Nations peace force". 

Moreover^ th^ proposals of the two countries for force levels for militarily 
significant States at the end of stage II are almost identical; 1*05 million in 
the United States outline and" 1 million in the Soviet draft treaty* Under these 
circumstances we do not believe that much can be made of the difference between 
the two countries! proposals for stage !• 

I fully subscribe to the statement of the representative of the United 
Kingdom, lib^, Godber, that although in modern warfare it often is the armaments that 
are decisive rather than the nximber of men, nevertheless one must still have men, 
I-Ie said z 

"«•» men who have been disbanded can always be called up again 
whereas armaments that have been actually destroyed cannot so 
easily be replaced*" ( ENI)C/^V,29s page 9 ) 
Now I suspect that men can be even more easily shifted from civilian to military 
employment in the Soviet Union than they can in the United States or in any other 
no n-.totalitarian country. In my country the Government has far greater difficulty 
in assigning individual citizens to specific jobs at short notice than is the case 
in a country where greater emphasis is placed on the needs of the State, than pn 
the needs or wishes of the individual. For these reasons it seems to me clear 
that a reduction of armed forces is more difficult to reverse in a short time in the 
United States than in the Soviet Union* 
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..By my agreement with Mr. Godber^s .statement on the importance of armaments 
I do not wish to suggest that armed force levels are unimportant — and I do not 
believe that ]^/Ir ♦ . (Jodber did either • We havQ seen that armed manpower can be very 
important in modern warfare in many parts .of the world. Moreover^ my country 
would not wish, to be without sufficiently trained men to protect. its security 
during the disarmament process,, because this would mean placing too much emphasis 
on nuclear weapons ;. with the resultant danger of escalation of a limited conflict 
into a nuclear holocaust,* 

In this, connexion I find it interesting that, while the Soviet Union proposes 
a greater stage I cut in manpower than does the United States, the Soviet Union 
does not propose . any. redaction in nuclear weapons themselves, or the materials for 
their manufacture, in stage. I • The far-reaching United States proposals applicable 
to. nuclear weapons and the production of fissionable material in" stage I were 
described in my :speech of .4. May J^mG/PY^3]J,^ , ^ 

It is also interesting, in this, connexion that in its draft outline the Soviet 
Union has; no. specific proposal for the reduction of conventional armaments in' 
stage I. -The Soviet draft treaty suggests that the armaments "released^' by the 
disbanding of particular military units would be destroyed •^ But I point out that 
there is nothing in the Soviet draft which requires that troops now possessing 
modern conventional weapons of great fire-power should be disbanded in the first 
stage. Perhaps the stage I reduction would be largely of civilian employees and 
foot troops, with small — or at least less effective — arms} perhaps the 
reduction would apply to unarmed labourers, or to scientists who in our | country may 
be on the rolls of the armed services but who may be on the rolls of national 
science institutes in the Soviet Union, or in S9rae other countries. So it must be 
determined where these men are listed ..and on what budget they are shown. Parti- 
cular nimibers in and of themselves, .without comparison, may not bo very impressive. 

Neither does the Soviet draft prQhrbTt''an" Incr^^ in the" number of modern 
weapons in the hands of troops which are not to be disbanded in stage 1. Thus it 

•■ ' • ■ ■■ ■ ^- . ■"■> ■•■ i . • ' :■■ ■ ••.■:.v;.-: ..,;I^- -.1 a-.:: / . 

would l? possible, at least, to transfer weapons from forces which .were to be dis- 
banded to forces which were not, before the disbanding took place. 

I want to be clears I do not suggest that this is the Soviet Union ^s 
intention. It is, however, permissible iznder the Soviet draft outline. In 
the United States outline such a tr?insfer would.be without purpose, because 
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specific reductions of specified types within categories of conventional armaments 
would be required in sta.ge I^ regardless of which armed force units were using 
thec» This is a very important distinction<, 

I point out these facts in my discussion of armed force levels because I 
think Yfe all agree with Mr. Godber's comment that men who have been disbanded can 
always be called up again^ whereas armaments that have been destroyed cannot so 
easily be replaced^ YIe must therefore look at armaments while sro consider armed 
forces, and we must apply specific measures to both^ otherwise major cuts in 
armed forces might become essentially meaningless «, 

We have all agreed; 1 think^ that disarmament must be balanced so that it 
does not provide any country with a military advanto.ge in any stage o It is a 
fact of military logistics that reductions in total force levels bring more than 
proportional reductions in forces available for actual combat^ particularly for 
the nation with the longest lines of supply from the place where they are produced 
to the place where they are to be used. As everyone knows, the United States has 
obligations to come to the aid of its allies in Europe, Asia and elsewhere if they 
are attacked^. These obligations can be expected to continue until general and 
complete disarmament in a peaceful world has been achieved. The Soviet Union has 
some similar obligations — which we understand — ; but they are applicable to 
countries which are geographically close to the Soviet Union, as indeed the 
representative .of Italy and the representative of the United Kingdom, have pointed 
out this morningo. In the circumstances, a cut to 1.7 million men, for instance, 
would have a far greater impact on the ability of the United States .to defend • 
itself and its allies than on the ability of the Soviet Union to defend xtself and 
its allies. - 

• An additional reason- why a reduction to less than 2ol million on each side ■ 
is, in our judgement, not feasible in stage I relates to the problem of verifying 
the retained levels c The Soviet draft treaty outline provides for contirol only 
'^at the places where troops are disbanded c<>."r» This is clearly insufficient, for 
we would have no idea of what the retained level waso The United States outline, 
on the other hand, would provide some assurance that the retained leve3J was not 
more than 2.1 million, by the use of a techjiique such as progressive zonal 
inspection, to which. reference- has been. made by- the Chairman this morning and by 
the representative of Nigeria on 4 May. However, we do not propose that anything 
like the entire Soviet Union — or indeed even as much as half of the Soviet 
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Union — should be opened up to inspection during stage !<, Thus our proposals for 
Yerifioation of retained levels are related to our proposals for reduction in 
armed forces* It follov/s from this that a greater cut would require greater 
inspectiono 

I have discussed the reasons for the differences in stage I force levels in 
the United States outline and the Soviet draft treaty, I now wish to describe 
some of the other differenceso 

Despite the differences in the names which the two States have given to their 
programmes; we find in fact that the United States outline is considerably more 
detailed than the so-called Soviet draft treaty. The United States outline not 
only establishes levels for the United States and the Soviet Union but provides a 
general rule for other States* Thus our draft outline provides that - 

"All other Parties to the Treaty would; with agreed exceptions ; 

reduce their force levels to 100^000 or one per cent of their 

population; whichever were higher ; provided that in no case would 

the force levels of such other Parties to the Treaty exceed levels 

ixi existence upon the entry into force of the Treaty*" (EM)G/3 0^ page 7 ) 

This provides an equitable rule based essentially on population with. a 
lOOyOOO minimum force level* I would suggest that each of the representatives 
here compute the resulting level for his own country and determine whether the 
rule would be fair* Then we can discuss it<, I would point out that there is no 
comparable provision in the Soviet draft treaty; but I am not aware that Mr* Zorin 
disagrees with this proposal. 

The United States outline also makes, an attempt at defining what is meant 
by armed forces; the Soviet so-called draft treaty says very little on this 
subject • I would call attention to the fact that we would include all full-time 
uniformed personnel maintained by governments in the following categories s 
"ao Career personnel of active armed forces and other 

personnel serving in the active armed forces on fixed engagements 

or contract So 

''b.j Conscripts performing their required period of full-time 

active duty as fixed by national law* 

"co Personnel of militarily organized security forces and 

of other forces or organizations equipped and organized to perform 
.a milj.tary mi-^sion»" (ibid*) 
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Each country! s armed forces are of course^ organized somewhat differently. 

This definition may not -^^ therefore, be eq^uitabie for. ail ^ although Yre have tried 
our best to make it so. Again may 1 suggest that, each representative here should 
attempt ^to apply the •language 'of • the Unit-ed :^ outline to the armed forces of 
his own country ■to" see whether 'it is • fair to all? Then let each one of us raise 
the particular problems of definition which v/e find in our ovm country ; so that 
the definition can be revised; if necessary; in order to make sure that.it is 
fair 5 or; if no change is required, let us discuss it so that we can all under- 
stand its api)iica,tionc 

As an example of the problems involved, let me point out that in the United 
States Y^e have --« and vo,miy of the representa^tives here could make similar specific 
references to their o^m countries — a civilian public health service • The 
employees of this civilian public health service wear m.ilitary-appearing uniforms 
and have milita.rily equivalent rank; but they are all civilians and they have no 
connexion vrith our armed forces o Therefore our definition would not, include the 
public health service as 'an armed force ;> despite these seemingl3/ military 
attributes*, I point this out in order to provoke discussionc • 

I wish now to discuss how the United States envisages that the armed force 
reduction would take jplaoe;, As v/o see it^ at an agreed date those parties 
required to reduce their force levels in stage . 1 would submit a declaration with 
the necessary information regarding their forces on that date which came within 
the def initiono 

There hove been some eomm.ents at this Conference that such a declaration 
would somehow constitute espionage or be too onerous o T/'e really do not think that 
these contentions should stop us in our worko The United States itself would have 
no particula^r problems with such a declarationo And the Soviet Union has made 
proposals for similar declarations o ' On 10 May 1955 the Soviet Union proposed that 
States " 

"shall furnish the- Disarmament Commission^ within one month after the 

entry into force of the convention; with complete official figures 

of the armed forces; conventional armaments^ and expenditures for 

military requirements o" "(DG/SC.l/26/1:iev. 2) 

Similar declarations were called for in the Soviet proposals of 27 March 1956 
^C/SCo 1/41 and Corro _7 ^rid of 1-9 September 1959. i{A/42l£7« I recognize that the 
Soviet draft treaty that is now before us is. not explicit on this pointy but I 
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hope that the Soviet Union is not backtracking on these earlier Soviet proposals » 
I- submit that it is essential that the agreed text of the treaty — v/hich. as 
Mro Burns and others have pointed out; is going to be a Conference draft treaty and 
not a United States or a Soviet dra,ft treaty — should be clear on this point o 

After the declarations had been submitted; force level reductions would be 
accomplished in tiireo steps, each having a duration of one year* During the first 
year^ force levels would be reduced by one-third of the difference between the 
declared level and the levels xo be reached by the end of stage lo The declaration 
would thus be essential to the application of the measure. During the next year a 
second one-third reduction would take place c and during the third year the 
stage I reduction would be completed o 

During each year' the reductions themselves would be verified by the inter- 
national disarmament organization where they took place. In addition^, . a. technique 
such as progressive zonal inspection — or something else^ if it were better — 
would be used to provide assurance that the retained level was not larger than 
the declared level less the required reductions. Thus? the declaration itself 
would not be verified^ and inspection, wculd not precede disarmament. On the other 
hand, some assurance would be provided that the original declaration was accurate ^ 
through checks of both the reduction and the retained level. At the same time, 
assurance would also be provided that forces disbanded were not later reconsti- 
tuted- clandestinely* Consistent with the remark of l^lr* Zorin which has been 
referred to before^ no State would have to take any other State at its word. 

I have already described the armed force level which the United States pro- 
poses for stage II and for completion of disarmament o In general^ the method of 
reduction and of verification would continue in stages II and III as in stage I^ 
with the amount of territory of each .party to the treaty open to verification for 
retained levels increasing as the rea^uction in force levels becomes larger. 

I submit that the United States outline presents the best method of achieving 
the goal set forth in the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles without danger to 
the security of any State. But let me also say that we have an open mind on this 
matter^ Moreover ^^ the United States believes that the 2ol million level for 
itself and the Soviet Union at the end of . stage I is Yrholly reasonable, in view of 
the arma-ments which would be retained at the end of stage I under either plan, in 
view of the United States defence commitments to allies across the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceanso in view of our willingness to proceed through stage I without the 
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adherence — I repeat; without the adherence -- of all militarily significant 
States; and in view of our major concession with respect to verification of 
retained force levels in the early years of the disarmament process • 

I vrish nov/ to turn briefly to the remarks mo^de on verification b^'' Mr. Zorin 
at our meeting last Friday* I say with great .respect that his remarks appear 
to put him in a dilemma «, On the one hand; he states that no country should be 
e^cpected to take another country at its vrord in matters relating to the implemen- 
tation of agreed disarmament measures^. On the. other hand; he seem.s to be saying 
that/ even under the Soviet Union stage. I proposal to eliminate all means of 
delivering nuclear delivery vehicles; other countries would have to take the 
Soviet Union's word that it had not x->ut som^ of its nuclear delivery vehicles 
aside and prevented them from being destroyed. 

Members will' recall the three questions which the representative of Canada; 
Mr* Burns; asked concerning the interpretation to be given to Premier IQirushchev^ s 
offer to accept our proposals for' controls if we accepted the Soviet proposal for 
general and complete disarmaments Mr. Zorin told us at last Friday ^s meeting that 
this remark would be interpreted as follows: 

"•*e if the Western Powers accept the Soviet plan for disarmament 
with all its wide and thorough-going measures; with all their 
consequences; we will give carte blanche, to the ITo stern Powers to 
work but measures of control over each of these disarmament measures.'' 

( EKTDC/^Y o31;_.^pag,e_4Q) 

Thus we are required to accept general and coirrolete disarmament precisely 
and exactly on Soviet terms; which; as has; been indicated here earlier; are 
clearly and solely to the mili.tary advantage of the Soviet Uniono This Soviet 
Union plan for general and complete disarmament was clearly designed in that way* 
Moreover; note Mr. Zorin' s qualification; a qualification which; I submit; is so 
substantial as to make the carte^blanch^^ to which he referred meaningless* 
Ivir, Zorin said 2 . : 

'^It is self -evident that these must be measures of control over 

disarmament and not control over armaments," (ibidp ) 

I ask; as our United Kingdom colleague asked earlier today: what does this 
mean? It seems to be a case of; "Now you see it; and now you do not see it". It 
seems that Mr^ Zorin has cast himself in the role of the magician Y^ith the three 
balls. I refer members to the old rhyme with which they are all familiar: 
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''Mother dear^ may I go for a swim? 
Ye S; ray darling daughter^ 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb; 
But don!t go near the Ymter," 

As members all know by now^ "control over disarmament" means something quite 
different to the Soviet Union from what it means to most of the rest of us here* 
This difference between "control over disarmament" and "control over armaments" 
is a Soviet cliche which we must explore • It seems to say something^ but then 
immediately retracts itp Last summer Mr, McCloy and I were engaged in discussions 
i7ith Mr, Zorin on the Joint Statement. of Agreed Principle s<» The McCloy-Zorin 
correspondence relating to the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles^ as well a's 
subsequent Soviet statements^ show very clearly that "control over disarmament" 
does not include^ as far as the Soviet Union is concerned; verification that 
"retained armed forces and armaments do not exceed agreed levels at any stage". 
I refer members to the McCloy- Zorin correspondence if they wish to see how 
explicit the Soviet ^ Union was on that point. 

One need only apply Mr, Zorin^s interpretation of Premier Ilhrushchev' s offer — 
referred to this morning by the representative of Canada^ Mr* Burns ™ to a 
particular Soviet proposal to see how absurd the results would be* As members 
are aware ; the Soviet draft treaty proposes a 100 per cent elimination of all 
nuclear delivery vehicles in stage I- Mr» Zorin's interpretation appears to mean 
that the international disarmament organization could watch the destruction of 
each delivery vehicle that the Soviet Union was prepared to offer for destruction^ 
but that.it could not ™ I repeat^ could not — verify, that all vehicles had in 
fact been off erode Apparently we would have to take- the Soviet Union^s word for 
the fact that it had in f act.-cff ered all its, nuclear delivery vehicles for des-' 
truction* Yet this is precisely what Mr* Zorin said he could not expect us to do<, 

After Mr. Zorin^s first intervention at last Friday!s meeting^ this dilemma 
came through clearly* Moreover ^ in j^,tro Zorin^s second intervention^ he spoke of 
"verification of the 100 per cent reduction^ or elimination^ of the means of 
delivery"* (EIn[DC/PY*31^ page 50 )o This is .clearly con:s.lstGnt with the i.ieanin^ of his 
first statement, namely that the international disarmament organization could 
verify the destruction of each vehicle but that it could not verify ~ I repeat, 
could not verify -- whether vehicles had been held back and hidden to prevent 
destruction. 
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Mr. Zorin then said that he agreed to ^'100 -pex cent verification on the 
whole territory of the Soviet Union'' (ibid » ) «> To avoid inconcsistency with his 
earlier remarks^ I take this to mean that the verification would take place 
wherever the delivery vehicles were destroyed at any point in the Soviet Union« 
If this is what Ivlr* Zorin meant; then^ I submit, 'his dilemma remains* On the one 
hand he is proposing verification measures which preclude checking v/hether a 
country has held delivery vehicles back from destructiono On the other hand^ he 
is insisting that no country should have to take the v/ord of another country on 
an important point like thiso 

Thus two things exre quite apparent s first , the Soviet Union proposes a 
measure which, by virtue of its unbalancing effect, is not in accord with the 
Joint Statement of Agreed Principles and therefore is unacceptable; and secondly, 
it wishes us to accept not only that measure but also such controls over it a,s 
would offer no guarantee — I repeat, no guarantee —• that it had in fact been 
implemented by all parties* 

If I have misconstrued Mr, Zorin ^s language, I wish that he would promptly 
set. the. record straights, 

'. In conclusion, Mr* Chairman, may I say that I listened with the greatest 
inter.est to your suggestions, this morning for possible changes betvroen stage I 
and stage II? I \7ish to assure you that my Government will give them the most 
careful and sincere study* 

Mr ZORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (translation from 
Russian ) i Today we have heard many substantive statements coverings considerable 
range of quest ions • IVe shall, of course, have to study attentively all the argu- 
ments put forward by "the various delegations, and give appropriate answers in due 
course, especially in regard to the part concerning the position of the Soviet 
Union and the proposals put forward by the Soviet Governinent for discussion in 
'this Committee In view of the shortage of time at present and the need for a 
closer study of the verbatim records, I do not intend to say anything about the 
statements dealing with these questionsc I should merely like to avail myself of 
the remaining time in order to note two points which seem to me to be of some 
importance for our future discussions. 

Today the representative of Italy, speaking about the atmosphere and the 
tone of our discussions^ seemed to me to completely contradict what he had said 
at the beginning of his statement* He tried to describe the situation which has 
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come about; as he put it; in the two blocs; and gave an account of the systems 
existing in Western JSurope and other cbuntrios; and of the alleged intentions of 
the communists to destroy these systems ^ and so forth, 

I think that if he goes on talking in" such a tone, in such a way, we shall, • 
of course, not let this go without an answer) and I think that then the q^uestion 
of the tone and the nature of our sto.tements will lie entirely on the conscience 
of the representative of Italy^ In any case we are not children, and we all 
understand perfectly well, I think; that the systems established in vfestern 
Europe ™ in particular such systems as that of Franco or of Salazar, who are ' 
allies of Italy Ovnd of a number of" other countries ™ cannot, of course, be 
regarded by any of us as free systems, as systems vrfiioh" can be described as model 
"democracies* I do not wish to pursue this patho I only wish to so.y that in my 
view it is not worth while taking this path, because if we were to take this path, 
I do not think that our Western colleagues' would haye any convincing arguments' 
with which to defend such systems » 

In the same connexion I think that the arguments put forward by the 
representative of Italy concerning the Warsaw Pact bases in the Caucasus are also, 
utterly amazing* They were put forward merely for -the purpose of justifying in 
some way the existence of foreign bases in alien territories, in particular in • '■' 
the territory of Turkey, which was mentioned, and in the territory of Italy .itself , 
This is the only possible explanation for vfhat I would call the absurd, supposition 
that there are War seiw Pact bases in the territorj^ of the Caucasuso In any case, I 
can state officially that no Warsaw Pact bases exist in the territory of the 
Caucasus I .they exist only in the imagination of the representative of Italyv 

That is one of the remarks I wanted to ma.ke o I. think that \rQ shall not take 
this path and that we. shall avoid any kind of q^ualif ication of various countries, 
because if we were to take this path;, the qualification which would be given by us 
aiad which would correspond to the actual state of affairs would not be likely to 
create a cheerful frame of mind in our Western colleaguoso 

The other remark which I wished to make concerns our future work*^ In this 
connexion views have already been expressed concerning the need for an informal 
exchange of opinions on a number of questions which have now emerged and in regard 
to which certain efforts are required in order to try to find common ground for 
further fruitful consideration and mutually^-acceptable decisions o' 
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YThen this question was raised I made a statement, as you know, and I said 
that.: the -Soviet delegation did not exclude the possibility of such an informal 
exchange of yiewso I now want to deal with the practical side of this question* 
As co-Chairman I received an informal proposal of the representative of India, who 
also approached, so I understand, the United States representative as the other 
co-Chairraan with a proposal that there should be an informal discussion of the 
questions before the Committee • 

... I fully accept this proposalo I hope that my colleague, the United States 
co-Chairman, will also accept it* I suggest that we tackle this question in a 
practical way and arrange for an informal meeting of the Committee at 3 p.m. 
tomorrow in order to consider the questions of general and complete disarmament 
as they have emerged up to the present in connexion with consideration of the 
questions of a treaty on general and complete disarmament, in particular, the 
question of the .first stage which is now under discussion, I think this will be 
useful «| We could exchange views informally on this question and try to find safe 
ground for further, discussion of this question, or at least to ascertain the 
positions on which we are coming closer together and those on which we diverge in 
order to see the future possibilities of our work* 

I propose that this should be done tomorrow afternoon, because tomorrow 
morning^ s meeting will be devoted to discussion of the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapon tests, as we have agreed. I presume that we shall thus be able to give our 
attention at 3 p«m* to the question which we have discussed today, especially as 
a number of what I consider important views have been expressed today on the whole 
of this problem and on our future work in this direction ♦ I thinli it would be 
useful for us to discuss this. 

As regards further informal meetings, I think this can be decided after 
tomorrow's meetings It may be asked, of course, why T propose having two meetings 
on the same day. I think that tomorrow we shall be able to finish the discussion 
of the question of the discontinuance of tests before two o^clock, perhaps even 
shortly before one o^clock,. and it seems to me that it will be possible to discuss 
informally the question of general and complete disarmament* 

I think that we simply have to speed up our work, because the representative 
of Brazil was right when he said today that, although we have spent more thaii half 
the time allotted to us before submitting the first report to the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission, we have unfortunately made very little progress on some of 
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the substantive q.uestions involved in our main taskv I think we ought to speed 
up our work^ in particular hy holding informai" meetings^ In view of the fact that 
for informal meetings we do not' have to prepare 'any texts of our statements, f'*'' 
think we could hold an informal meeting at 3 p«m. tomorrow. If this is agreeable 
to my co-Chairman^ I think we can usefully avail ourselves of this opportunity* 

The CHAIRMAM (Brazil) (translat ion from French ); The representative of 
the Soviet Union has agreed to the Indian representative ?,s proposal.. that informal 
meetings be held to discuss the problem of the treaty on general and complete 
disarmament in a freer atmosphere, I will now ask Mr. Doan^ the United States 
representative^ whether he agrees to the first of these meetings being held 
tomorrow at 3 p*m*; as proposed by the representative, of the Soviet Union. 

M r. DEAN (United States of America) s Th0 suggestion of the representative 
of India that we meet informally .is quite acceptable to my delegation; in fact, I 
think it is a very useful suggestion o As members know, .in paragraph 3 of our 
memorandum with respect to the procedure of work we evgreed thats 

"Informal meetings should, normally, be held .o;n days on which no 

plenary meeting is scheduled*" ( EIg)C/l2 ) 
A meeting of the Sub-Committee on nuclear testing had been scheduled for Wednesday 
^fternoono Tl^ie two co-Chairmon also hold meetings. In addition, we must prepare 
for the .plenary meetings c All , of this involves a great deal of work.. If it were 
agreeablQ. to my co-Chairman, I would suggest that we hold the informal meeting on 
Thursday .morning instead of a plenary .meeting, rather than holding two meetings 
tomorrow. That would be, I think, more in accordance with the spirit of our 
agreement. 

I would suggest to my co-Chairman that we hold the first informal meeting 
Thursday morning instead of a plenary meeting a Tomorrow morning ^s plenary meeting 
is to. be devoted to the subject of nuclear, testing. , I would hope that would be 
agreeable to everyone. .... 

Mr. ZQRIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation fr^iil "^ 
Russian)? I have listened to what the representative of the' United Staites 'has 
just said. Our delegation would prefer to speed up our work. Biit if the '1^111 ted 
States delegation believes that" it would be too mtich of a burden to Have two' 
meetings tomorrow, we, of course, shall not object to holding on Thursday a first 
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informal meeting devoted to questions of general and complete disarmament; 
although we believe 'tMt"'ii}'wili- not be possible for us to avoid having a period 
of -work when we shall have to. hold meetings tyfice a day «- that is; one official 
meeting and one informal me^eting on the same day* But since at this present 
stage we are perhaps not prepared, for this^ I have no objection to arranging a 
first informal meeting for Thursday morning; that is to say instead of the 
plenary meeting e 

The CHAIRtMN (Brazil) (translation from French) t If .the members of the 
Committee agree j^ the first informal meeting will take place Thursday morning* 
It was s o decided p 

Mrc GAYALLETTI (Italy) (translation from French) s I should like to say 
first that I shall naturally make a most careful examination of the Soviet 
representative's statement concerning what I said this mornings I think my words 
were very carefully weighed and could neither alter nor distort the tone of our 
discussions^ That, at least; was my intention when I took the floors 

As regards the question of private meetings; I myself raised that point 
again this mornings So I should like to thank the two co-Chairmen for accepting 
the Indian representative's proposal; with which I am happy to associate myself o 

I would like to add; however; that it would be wise to adhere strictly to 
the rules of procedure we adopted at the beginning of our Conference* The reason 
why we adopted them was; in fact; that we knew it was necessary to proceed quickly; 
but at the same time with a balanced progress that would give us time for 
reflexion and allow us to form our opinions conscientiously and in full knowledge 
of the factso That is why I fully support the principle that there should be only 
one meeting a day. I hope that our progress will always be sufficiently satis- 
factory for us not to need two meetings a day; which for several delegations 
would^ I think; cause too great an increase in the work^ 
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The Conference decided to issue the following communique ; 

"The Conference of the Eighteen i^tion Committee on Disarmament 
today held its thirty-third meeting at the Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, under the chairmanship of !&• de Mello-Pranco, the representative 
of Brazil* 

"Statements were made by the representatives of Poland, Italy, 
Brazil, Canada, the United Kingdom, . the United States and the Soviet 
Union* 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Wednesday, 
9 May 1962, at 10 a^m," 

The' mgetinR.ro se at lelO p^m* 



